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JOHN BUT, MESSENGER AND MAKER 

The Piers Plowman controversy has recently taken a turn which 
makes this "silly scribbler" and "fool" (as M. Jusserand calls him) 
the center of dispute. In an article in the Modern Language Review 
for July, 1911, Mr. R. W. Chambers uses him to support the single- 
author theory; while in the Modern Language Review for January, 
1913, Mr. Henry Bradley points out external evidence in regard to a 
John But, and adds : 

If we could assume (1) that the John But of the Rawlinson MS is identical 
with the John But of the Patent Rolls; (2) that he wrote not only the twelve 
undisputed lines but also the seventeen lines preceding them in the MS; (3) 
that when he speaks of William as dead and buried he is stating a fact 
within his own knowledge; and (4) that the C-revision of Piers Plovmian 
cannot have been finished eariier than 1387; — the conclusion would be 
inevitable that the C-revision is not the work of the original author.' 

Of these four assumptions, he says in effect, that the first three are 
doubtful, although the second and third seem to him probable, while 
in regard to the first there is no evidence either way, and perhaps 
never will be. 

I had recently been collecting such documentary evidence as I 
could find about the name John But in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when I read Mr. Bradley's article; and upon taking up the 
A-text again, I observed a passage which seems to me to argue 
strongly that John But, the maker, was certainly John But, the king's 
messenger who was dead before April 17, 1387.^ Among the four or 

• MLR. p. 88. 

' As Mr. Bradley says, the name is uncommon; but I have found mention ot (1) 
John But. clerk to the comptroller of customs at Bristol, 1400 (Aniient Kaiendars and 
Inventories of the Treasury of the Exchequer, II, 60) ; (2) John But, who was appointed by 
Thomas Chaucer, chief butler, his deputy at Tawmouth, 1402 (.Calendar Patent Bolls, 
1401-5, p. 169); these two are possibly the same; (3) John But, once called "John Hore 
alias But." bailiff of Bridport, mentioned between 1428 and 1445 (Catalogue Ancient 
Deeds, I, c. 14, c. 1714, c. 1744) ; (4) John But of Northtalewrth, who demised some land 
for twelve years in 1360 (Cat. of Anc. Deeds, IV, 452); (5) John But who was one of the 
four executors of his wife Alice, April 30. 1384, at Salisbiiry. She owned property enough 
in Toriton, Devonshire, to have a bailiff (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-85, p. 369). None of these 
can at present be identified, with any degree of probability, with the king's messenger. 
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five others of that name there is none that can in any way be con- 
nected with Piers the Plowman. 

But what is the case for the king's messenger? We are at once 
confronted with the difficulty that we do not know how much of 
Passus XII of the A-text John But wrote. 

Mr. Chambers holds that he wrote either the whole, or only 
11. 84-112.1 Professor Manly^ maintains that he began at 1. 57. The 
older view was that he wrote simply 11. 100-112, the first of which 
begins with his name. As the manuscripts lead to no conclusion, this 
question must be settled, if at all, from internal evidence. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Chambers' skepticism as to to the value of internal 
evidence, in this case it is so supported by external evidence as to 
convince me that the maker and the messenger were the same man. 

My chief argument is based upon 11. 78-82: 

I am masager of dep. men haue I tweyne, 
pat on is called cotidian. a coMr-our of cure hous, 
Tercian Pat oper. trewe drinkeres hope! 
We han letteres of lyf. he shal his lyf [tyne;] 
Fro dep, Pat is cure duk. swyche dedis we brynge. 

—A, XII, 78-82. 

In this passage, Fever, who is speaking, describes himself as a 
messenger from Death his duke (duke rather than king for the sake of 
the alliteration), who with his two men bears letters for (of is so 
interpreted by Skeat) Life, to the effect that he shall die; of such a 
character are the deeds (i.e., documents) that they bring. The two 
"men" who serve Fever are Cotidian and Tercian; and they are 
called courours.^ 

The significance of the passage is double: 

1. It contains an accurate description of the duty of a messenger 
and of the difference between a messenger and a courier, as can be 
illustrated from John But's own life. 

2. It changes the conception of the allegory by introducing a royal 
messenger where the lines immediately preceding describe quite a 
different person. 

1 Or 89, as he numbers, to include the additional five lines in the Ingilby manuscript 
(MLR, July, 1911, p. 322). 

2 Cambridge History of English Literature, II, 21-22. 

> The phrase "of our hous" must mean ol the household ol Death. 
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John But, Messenger and Maker 3 

If it is psychologically sound that a man of limited ideas draws 
upon his own experience for figures and illustrations, we can scarcely 
escape the conclusion that the verse-maker and the messenger 
were one. 

The distinction between messenger and courier in this passage is 
undoubtedly correct. It is borne out in the first instance by the 
entry concerning John But's successor: "Grant, for life, to William 
Branspathe courier (cursor) of the chamber, whom the King has now 
made messenger," of 4^d. a day wages at the exchequer, in the 
room of John But, deceased. "^ 

This agrees with the distinction in CathoUcon Anglicon between: 
currour = calcula, cursor, and messyngere=angelus, angelicus, baiulus 
emissarius, internundus, missus, nundus, and nundolus. 

And yet by anyone except one to whom the calling of messenger 
was very familiar, the distinction between a king's messenger and his 
subordinates would be likely to be neglected. In point of fact, 
courour does not occur elsewhere in Piers the Plowman; the word 
messenger, used much as we use it today, serves all occasions. But 
to a king's messenger, in referring to his own calling, the couriers 
in their proper place with reference to himself would be an im- 
portant factor. 

Again, note the detail that these messengers were bearing letters, 
which were also called deeds, to Life, to the effect that his life should 
cease. The image in the writer's mind is : Death the Duke sends to 
Life letters by reason of which he is to lose his life. Does not this 
mean that the letters or deeds contained charges that would lead to 
death — in other words, that a king's messenger had the power of 
arrest ? Was this true ? 

In the New English Dictionary, in a quotation dated 1696, the 
word messenger (3) is defined as one that attends upon the king and 
his council to carry dispatches, and waits upon the sergeant-at-arms 
to apprehend prisoners of state. 

But how was it in the fourteenth century? There are several 
hints in But's own experience which seems to show that he was also 
an officer of the law. 

March 30, 1381, John But, described as messager, prosecuted 

» Cal. Pat. Bolls, 1385-89, p. 290. 
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4 Edith Rickeet 

Philip Derneford, vintner of London, for a trespass in the county of 
Gloucester.! Derneford's forfeited goods and chattels were returned 
to him, so he was evidently found to be innocent. Whatever "prose- 
cuted" means here, it suggests some legal function, as the character- 
ization messager suggests that But was acting officially. The passage 
I shall quote next bears out the theory that he would have received 
part or all of the forfeited goods, if Derneford had been found guilty. 

October 8, 1378, John But, "one of the king's messengers," had a 
grant of lands and tenements in Barton-on-Humber, forfeited by 
William Bryan for felony.^ In this case, it is possible that the gift 
was a mere act of royal favor, not given because But had had any- 
thing to do with the arrest of the prisoner. And yet, in view of the 
ancient custom of rewarding people who brought others to justice, 
with the lands and goods of the offenders, it is perfectly possible that 
these lands were a reward for good service in catching Bryan. 

December 3, 1371, John But and two others not described were 
deputed to transfer a prisoner from the Marshalsea to the castle of 
the Prince of Wales at Wallingford.' Here But is not described as 
a messenger, but he is certainly acting as an officer of the law. 

To sum up, in 11. 78-82, we have a description which implies a 
" technical " knowledge of the rank and duty of a messenger. In the 
A- and B-texts there is only one other reference to this calling, and 
that is in the phrase "minstrels and messengers" (A, II, 203; B, II, 
227; C, III, 237, and X, 136). C adds a long allegory of the mer- 
chant and the messenger, in which the messenger is treated entirely 
from the standpoint of the observer; i.e., the messenger can soon do 
his errand; he cannot be stopped from crossing a wheat field; he 
carries only a box with a letter in it; he is "merry, his mouth full of 
songs"; he shows by seal and by letter with what lord he dwells.* 

It will perhaps save space if I quote the entire passage, beginning 
with the line at which Professor Manly thinks John But began, and 
including within brackets the five additional lines in the Ingilby 
manuscript : 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1377-81, p. 615. » Ibid., 1377-81, p. 280. 

' Calendar Close Rolls, 1369-74, p. 275. As this is tlie last publisJied volume of the 
Close Bolls, those between 1374 and 1385 may contain more information about But. 

• C, XIV, 33-89. There is only one other passage in which a messenger is named and 
that calls Grace Christ's messenger, C, XXII, 207-8. 
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John But, Messenger and Maker 5 

And wente forp on my way . with omnia prd>ate, 

And ere I cam to Pe court . qiwd-bonum-est-tenete, 

Many ferlys me by-fel . in a fewe jeris. 

The fyrste ferly I fond . a-fyngrid me made; 

As I gede thurgh joupe . a-jen prime dayes, 60 

I stode stille in a stodie . and stared a-bowte; 

" Al hayl" qwod on Po, and I answered "welcome . and mth whow 
beje?" 

"I am dwellying with deth . and hunger I hatte, 

To lyf in his lordshepe . longyt my weye, 64 

I shal felle Pat freke . in a fewe dayes!" 

[To kyllyn him, jif I can; thei kynde wit helpe,] 
"I wolde folwe Pe fayn . but fentesye me hendep, 

Me folwep such a fentyse . I may no ferper walke." 
"Go we forp," quod pe gom . "I haue a gret boyste 68 

At my bak, of broke bred . Pi bely for to fylle; 

A bagge ful, of a beggere . I boujpe hit at onys." 

Than maunged I wit [him] . vp at pe fuUe, 

For pe myssyng of mete . no mesowr I coude. 72 

[But ete as hunger me hete . til my belly swellyd. 

Ther bad me hunger 'haue gode day' . but I helde me stille; 

For gronyng of my guttys . I durst gon no ferther.] 

With pat cam a knaue . with a confessowres face, 

[Lene & rewlyche . wit A leggys ful smale;] 

He halsed me and I . asked him after, 

Of when Pat he were . and wheder pat he wolde. 

"With dep I duelle," quod he . "dayes and nyjtes; 76 

Mi name is feuere, on Pe ferpe day . I am a-prest euere; 

I am masager of deP . men haue I tweyne, 

Pat on is called cotidian . a courour of oure hous, 

Tercian Pat oper . trewe drinkeres bope! 80 

We han letteres of lyf . he shal his lyf [tyne;] 

Fro dep, Pat is oure duk . swyche dedis we brynge." 
"Myjth I so, god wot . joure gates wolde I holden." 
"Nay, wil!" quod pat wysth . "wend Pou no ferther, 84 

But lyue as pis lyf . is ordeyned for the. 

Pom tomblest wip a trepget . jif pou my tras folwe; 

And mannes merpe wroujp no mor . Pan he deseruyp here, 

Whyl his lyf and his lykhame . lesten to-gedere. 88 

And Per-fore do after do-wel . whil pi dayes duren, 

pat pi play be plentevous . in paradys wit A aungelys. 

pou shalt be laujth into lysth . with loking of an eye. 

So Pat pou werke Pe word . Pat holy wryt techep, 92 

And be prest to preyeres . and profitable werkes." 
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Wille [wiste] purgh in-wit — . pou wost wel Pe sope — 

Pat pis speche was spedelich . and sped him wel faste, 

And wroujthe pat here is wryten . and okr werkes bope 96 

Of peres pe plowman . and mechel puple al-so; 

And whan Pis werk was wroujt . ere wille my^te a-spie, 

DeP delt him a dent . and drof him to pe erpe, 

And is closed vnder clom . crist haue his soule! 100 

And so bad lohan but . busily wel ofte, 

When he saw Pes sawes . busyly a-legged 

By lames and lerom . by lop and by opere, 

And for he medlep of makyng . he made Pis ende. 104 

Now alle kenne creatures . Pat cristene were euere, 

God for his goudnesse . gif hem swyche happes, 

To lyue as pat lord lykyp . pat lyf in hem putte. 

Furst to rekne Richard . kyng of Pis rewme, 108 

And alle lordes Pat louyn him . lely in herte, 

God saue hem sound . by se and by land; 

Marie moder and may . for man pou by-seke; 

Pat barn bryng vs to blys . Pat bled vp-on pe rode! 

Amen. 112 

The following points are to be noted : 

1. Omnia-probate is last mentioned in 1. 56. 

2. Quod-bonum-est-tenete, in 1. 57. 

3. Kynde Wit, in the Ingilby manuscript only, between 11. 66-67. 

4. The three lines between 11. 72 and 73, found only in the Ingilby 
manuscript, are needed for the sense. 

5. The line between 11. 73 and 74 harmonizes with the preceding 
and seems unlikely to be an invention of the scribe; otherwise, its 
authenticity cannot be determined. 

It is clear that somewhere in this passage where the composition 
takes a sharp turn from the search for Kynde Wit, with the characters 
and scene involved, to a meeting of Will with Hunger and Fever 
successively and the summary of his life and death, John But has 
taken up the pen. Now the author pictures Hunger with a beggar's 
wallet; Fever, as a knave with a confessor's face [Ingilby: "lean and 
pitiable, with full small legs"]; and so far the sequence seems to me 
logical : feeding on the beggar's scraps of Hunger would naturally bring 
on Fever; Fever is naturally described as looking like a confessor 
and emaciated; then suddenly, in 1. 78, the conception changes: 
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John But, Messenger and Maker 7 

Fever becomes a king's messenger with letters that will make an end 
of Life. If Hunger feeds Will out of his wallet, should not Fever, 
according to the text, confess him? But no, when the king's 
messenger announces that he is on his way to kill Life, and Will wishes 
to accompany him, Fever rebukes him and sends him away, bidding 
him " do after Do-wel " and he will be rewarded. In other words, the 
introduction of Fever leads nowhere in the allegory. The allegory 
practically stops after the confessor-knave has turned into a king's 
messenger; and the remainder of the passus is plain statement. The 
only natural explanation that I can find for this state of things is, 
that John But, in taking up the allegory, with his experience of life 
inferred from 11. 63-64 that Hunger was a messenger of Death, and 
seized the occasion to elaborate the idea in the treatment of Fever, 
not observing how his addition changed the original conception of 
Fever. After that, his invention ceased — a man of little imagination 
draws upon his own trade, his own life-experience, and can go no 
further. A sailor gets his figures and illustrations from the sea, a 
farmer from country life, a policeman or a king's messenger from 
the experiences of his calling. It is only the vivid imagination 
of the creative mind that can project itself into many sorts of 
experience. 

If this reasoning is psychologically sound and in accord with the 
text itself ,1 1 think we may safely believe that the messenger was also 
the maker of about thirty-five verses of Piers the Plowman} 

Mr. Bradley's third assumption remains to be dealt with: Did 
John But know what he was talking about ? 

It will, I suppose, be granted that he had no discoverable motive 

' It is, of course, possible tliat liis worlc goes bacli to 1. 57, as Prolessor Manly sug- 
gested; but 1 doubt whether a continuator whose object was merely to malce an end 
(1.104) would have introduced the idea of "many ferlys," or have begun with a "fyrst"; 
while if But took up the worli after two had been introduced, he naturally would finish the 
second and then tack on his conclusion. He would have to finish the account of Fever or 
drop some of the text; and the fact is that after Fever disappears there is no more 
allegory (except the commonplace personification of Death in 1. 99) in the passus. 

Mr. Chambers' belief that the end of Ingilby MS (1. 83 of Rawlinson) may mark the 
transition, is based simply upon the probability that the Ingilby scribe had no more to 
copy. To be sm:e, his original may have lost its last leaf with the missing seventeen 
lines; but unless he had expected some day to get more to copy, why did he not crowd 
his last line into the preceding page, instead of beginning a new blank page with it ? 

* In 1. 110, the phrase "by se and land" which does not occur elsewhere in Piers the 
Plowman, suggests the attitude of the traveler, just as 11. 108-9 suggest familiarity with 
the court of Richard; but both indications are too slight to be more than corroborative. 
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for lying, that at least he believed Will to be dead when he wrote. 
The problem resolves itself into two questions: 

1. What was his motive in making an end ? 

2. What kind of man was he, and what opportunities had he for 
knowing the truth ? 

The first question is, I think, answered in the text itself, 11. 101-4, 
which, taken quite literally, say: And so John But often prayed 
busily when he saw these saws (stories) busily alleged (claimed to 
be) by James, Jerome, Job, and others, and because he meddled 
with (verse-) making, he made this end. 

The usual interpretation of 11. 102-3 is: And because he saw these 
sayings busily quoted from James, etc. 

What are the quoted "sayings " ? According to Professor Skeat's 
Index, Jerome is not quoted at all; he is simply named with three 
other Church Fathers, and not in A (B, XIX, 265; C, XXII, 270); 
James is quoted twice, in B and C only,' and not named; Job is 
quoted six times in C and three times in B, but only one of these 
passages is found in A; and Job is not named in A except here, 
XII, 103. 

In the light of these facts, the usual interpretation must be wrong. 
Even if it were right, what possible motive could it give John But for 
writing ? What did it matter from whom the quotations came ? 

The only interpretation I can find that will at once make sense of 
the passage and supply But with a motive is found in the literal 
rendering given above with the parenthetical meanings of saws^ and 
alleged^; i.e., when he saw other people busily claiming Will's work, he 
felt bound to write and tell what the author really wrote, and set his 
name to it. L. 103 I take to be merely the alliterative equivalent of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. If it has a biblical twist that has misled 
scholars, this is possibly meant to suggest that the claimants were 
ecclesiastical writers, though I should not press this point, holding 
rather that it came from difficulties with the alliteration.'' 

' The Index misses one case in A; I, 159 fl. 

2N. E. D. S(2w(2). 

'N. E. D. alleged (3); Anderson's Dictionary of Law. 

' Note that the common names WilUam, John, Bichard, and Piers were necessarily 
barred; also that in Piers the Plowman itself certain other names had come to have a 
special significance. Thus It would not have done to write Tom (associated with Tinker) 
or Mund (the Miller), or Reynald (the Beeve) or Bet (the Beadle), etc. 
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John But, Messenger and Maker 9 

Beyond But's own statement I should not attempt to go for a 
motive. It may be that his prayer for Will's soul implies some 
personal acquaintance, that his prayer for King Richard implies that 
Richard suggested the task to him; but all that it is safe to say is 
that, holding a position at Court where he came into daily contact 
with the King, he would not have mentioned Richard's name if Will's 
work were viewed with disfavor there, nor would he have been likely 
to attach his own name under those circumstances. 

What kind of man was he ? Responsible, certainly. He held the 
post of King's messenger from 1378, probably from 1371, until his 
death in 1387. 

Some idea of his standing may be obtained from the entry in the 
Issues of the Exchequer for April 3, 1386, which shows that he was 
sent to Sir Matthew Gournay, Guy, Lord Bryan, Sir John Sully' 
and other knights, with letters from the King saying that the Feast 
of the Garter was postponed.^ 

He himself was a man of substance, owning at least some land; 
and his salary and perquisites were reckoned at £10 a year or more, as 
his successor exchanged them for that annuity.* 

As for his opportunity to hear all the news that was going, there 
was none better in all England than that of a man who was constantly 
at Court and constantly wandering about the world. 

If there is no good reason for doubting the truth of But's 
testimony, what does it mean ? 

It means first that there can be no allusion, in 11. 96-97, to Text C, 
which, scholars agree, did not come out before 1393, six years after 
But's death."* 

' These three lived in Somerset and Devonsliire. 

' Issues o/ the Exchequer, III, 229. ' Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-89, p. 290. 

' Mr. Chambers (MLR, July, 1911, pp. 309 fl.) argues from the relationship of the 
MSS that John But must have added his lines to a manuscript which already contained 
Passus I-VIII, as well as Do- Wei. Without attempting to discuss the relationship of the 
manuscripts, which I have not seen, I may point out that the chain of reasoning presented 
by Mr. Chambers (op. cit., p. 314)hasatleastoneweaklink, the assumption that But must 
have added his lines to a manuscript that already contained the rest of A. It is at least a 
conceivable case that he read the Plowman visions and the Do- Wei separately, took a sheet 
of parchment to finish the latter, and had a fair copy of the whole made for himself in the 
very scriptorium from which had been sent out one or more copies of both without his 
addition. Instead of a common ancestor, I should incUne to postulate a common birth- 
place for the main group of A manuscripts and for John But's manuscript as the ancestor 
of Bawlinson and perhaps of Ingilby. As soon as any other mode of derivation is seen 
to have been possible, the word must must be discarded. 
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Then if "oper werkes bope" (1. 96) cannot include C, we must 
find another meaning for 11. 96-97. The simplest interpretation is 
Mr. Bradley's, that But is referring to the two distinct visions of 
Passus I-VIII (whether existing separately or already connected) 
and to the Do-Wel, as the genuine works of Will.' 

The question will be raised : But what of Text B, which must have 
been in circulation when But wrote ? Exactly! Even if But wrote 
at the very beginning of Richard's reign, B was then in existence. 
Does not this very fact furnish a starting-point for But's work? 
Finding that the "saws" of Piers and of Do-wel were being passed 
about, and that there was confusion as to their authorship, John But 
took the trouble to make an end that should at once tell people that 
Will did not write anything more than the works he named, for the 
good reason that Death interrupted him. This is nothing more than 
a hypothesis, but it seems to me in entire accord with But's own 
statements. 

Whether or not the "dent" that Death struck Will came in the 

pestilence of 1376, John But's testimony, in the light of the preceding 

discussion, seems to me to bear out Professor Manly's theory that 

Piers the Plowman was the work of several men, without including 

the messenger-maker himself.^ 

Edith Rickebt 
Chicago, III. 

1 Quite apart from the considerations urged above, I submit tliat if it liad been 
possible for poor John But to have read all three versions I do not see how he could have 
carried away from them the impression that they were three separate works. Again, the 
shadow of Do-wel, Do-bet, Do-best is so overwhelmingly over the B and C that it would 
have been almost impossible for anyone to have summed them up as works of "peres te 
plowman and mechel puple," while this description exactly fits A, I-VIII. 

' From the foregoing it would seem that Do-wel was a rough and imperfect draft of an 
unfinished poem, which is greatly inferior to Piers the Plowman. But we cannot tell how 
much we need to allow for age, sickness, or other difficulties unknown. 
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